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Christians, they have been able to recognise 


and adopt, in a good degree, the great truths 
of Christianity, what would have been the 
effect upon the thousands who have perished, 
had they bees treated with “justice and hu- | 
JOHN RICHARDSON, manity ? 

The Brothertons live exceedingly well. 
There is not the want of tidiness about their 
premises, observed in some cases, elsewhere. 
They build neatly, have many snug accommo- 
dations around them, and beyin to pay some 
attention to the planting of shade trees and 
shrubbery near their houses. 

The Friends lodged with Alonzo Dick ; one 
of them, twice. They found him a modest and 
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For * The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
them comfortable. On one of these occa- 
(Continued from page 34.) 


sions, he was away from home, when they 
The infatuated attachment of the Indians to} arrived ; being engaged in attendance at the 
their national organization, in spite of the evil only ladies celebration still kept up by the 
it entails upon them, is the more striking, in| Brothertons—the national game of ball. This 
the case of the Stockbridges, as they have|amusement is common to many, perhaps to 
daily before their eyes practical proof of the/all, of the North American Indians, and they 
benefit arising from its abandonment. Their | are particularly partial to it. Great activity 
neighbours on the south—the Brothertons— is necessary to play it well, every muscle be- 
have shown themselves to be a wiser people. | ing brought into requisition. It was, no doubt, 
They have given up their little republic, and | encouraged formerly by their leading men, as 
consented to become part and parcel of the| an appropriate exercise for lads, by which they 
great community of white men. ‘They have| were trained to that swiftness of foot and play 
dropped their native language and speak Eng-|of limb, needful for the hunter and warrior. 
lish only ; doffed the lodian dress, abandoned | Those uses having, happily, become obsolete, 
the chase, taken to the plough, divided thei | 
lands, become citizens, and they participate in | respect to the past. 
public affairs. ‘They vote at elections and are} ‘The Friends found Alonzo Dick in the en- 
voted for. A thing, without precedent, has joyment of a quiet , clean and orderly house- 
been done in the State of Wisconsin. Alonzo| hold. ‘They were served with plain and sa- 
Dick, said to be a full-blooded Brotherton In-| voury food, coffee and iced water, and with 
dian, has been elected a member of assembly,| comfortable beds. ‘There was some lack of 
taken his seat among the grave legislators of | appropriate furniture and tasteful arrangement, 
the commonwealth, and sustained himself with | but that was no hindrance to feeding and sleep- 
reputation. ling. Rather less clutter and the rule of ¢ 
It is a pleasant thing to visit such a people! proper place for every thing, and every thing 
—a fragment of the gre at wreck, after the buf- ‘in its proper place, would, to be sure, have 
fetings of many storms, at length, thrown upon | been of some advantage. 
a (riendly shore, beyoud the reach of the de-| The display of bed linen, from the ceiling 
vouring waves. They are the gathered rem-| of the sitting-room, though cale ulated to con- 
nants of the Pequade and Narragansetts of | vey an idea of the thrift of the good mistress 
New Englant, with a few Delawares, from | of the mansion, was somewhat in the way of | 
Pennsylvania. How many dark deeds of} the head-piece of a moderately tall man, ‘and | 
blood and devastation do those names recall!! might convey the impression, to one ignorant 
Through all the slaughter and ravages com. | of western devices, that he had blundered into | 
mitted against these people, a few have still | the washerwoman’s de ‘partment ; and the man- 
survived “and struggled on. ‘As the shep-|ner in which a tiny bed- room, some twelve | 
herd taketh out of the mouth of the lion, two | feet by = was crammed with a large double | 





the practice is now maintained only out of 


legs or a piece of an ear,” so hath the great| French bedstead, a mahogany bore au endl 


Shepherd of the flock preserved these lacerated | marble-topped wash-stand, of correspondent | 
fragments. ‘They are monuments of past ini-| dimensions, a big rocking-chair and several 
quity, and undeniable evidence of the capacity | et ceferas ; and ‘then hang all round with a 
of those * brutish salvages”—as they were | | profusion of womens’ gowns and young ladies’ 
scornfully termed—to receive the light of civi- | dresses, by way of drapery, showed quite con- 
lization and religion. If under all the griev- | clusively, that some progress might yet be | 


kind man, disposed to exert himself to make | 


NO. G. 


ES 
| ous wrongs, inflicted upon them by men called j 


| made in the minor proprieties and conveniences. 
| Closets seemed to have been an invention un- 
heard of by the builder of Alonzo’s house. But 
this may not all be laid to account of Indian 


fie Great West, where luxury is continually 
| treading upon the heels of sylvan simplicity and 
making curious mixtures of incongruous things, 

Alonzo Dick much regretted the near de- 
|parture of his good neighbours, the Stock- 
| bridges; yet, in justice to the Government, 
| thought it should be acknowledged, that in this 
| instance, at least, a liberal equivalent had been 
allowed for their land. He thought, that, con- 
sidered merely as a pecuniary transaction, the 
Stock bridges had made a good sale. 

John W. Quinne y, one of their chiefs, short- 
lly afier this visit to their settlement, called 
upon the Friends, in Astor. He was a thought- 
ful, dignified, and intelligent looking man, with 
a strongly marked Indian physiognomy, of 
medium stature, rather thin, and dressed in a 
nice suit of black cloth. He had the taciturn 
habit of the Indian and only when brought out, 
took part in conversation. He did not seem 
sensible of the mischief their system of joint- 
| Occupancy was doing them. He thoi ight those 
}of their friends, who recommended them to a 
division, did not understand the Indian charac- 
ter, nor, consequently, the unhappy result 
which must follow, if every Indian should have 
the title to the land he occupied vested in him- 
self. Had such advice been taken, he had no 
doubt their enemies would have attacked them 
in detail, and buying out one at a time, soon 
have gotten possession of the whole. 

He is a leading member of the Stockbridge 
aristocracy, and like men of that stamp, on a 
larger stage, has little confidence in the wis- 
dom and ability of the common people. 

The example of the Brothertons did not dis- 
a|turb his conclusions. They are better educa- 
ted and have more wit. Perhaps, in time, the 
| Stockbridges may come up to the same mark ; 
but, he was sure, they were not yet prepared 

to live and act as white men. They might 
| make the attempt; but an Indian would be In- 
dian still. 

It was in vain to remind him, that the very 

jevil he predicted, from separate possession, 

[had resulted from their community system. It 
seemed strange that a man of his natural 
sense, should be so atwist upon a plain sub- 
ject. Itis hard to relinquish that which we 
have been educated to believe. 

The Stockbridges are reported to have se- 
lected land for their future home “ in the Sioux 
country, near St. Peters.” The Minesota 
| Pioneer s says, that the exploring expedition, 
consisting of Austin E. Quinney, and six 
| others, lately visited that country, upon the 
| tour of observation, and that the pec ople were 
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much pleased with them, and with the pros- 
pect of becoming their neighbours. Jer. Sling: 
erland, one of the party, preached i in St. Peters, 
and is highly spoken of. 

Thus is the cruel policy of our government 
taking advantage of the weakness “of ami: ible | 
and exemplary 1 men, and driving into the wil-| 
derness, for no fault whatever, “but purely to 
gratify the cupidity of the avaricious, a respect- 
able body of people, acknowledged, (so says 
the editor of the Green Bay Advocate, con- 
firming the opinion of men who know them 
well) to be “very intelligent, and as good 
farmers as any in the State.” 

W hat a shame for a nation, so sensitive upon 
the subject of human rights, and so vociferous 
against the despotism of Europe! When Rus- 
sia exiles the Poles to Siberia, our sympathies | 
are deeply touched and we protest indignantly 
against the outrage ; but when our own Gov- 
ernment is guilty of a similar crime, all are) 
silent—no man raises his voice against the} 
deed. Even the editor of the Advocate, sensi- 
ble as he is of the merits of these poor exiles, 
coolly closes his notice, by wishing * success 
to them, in their new home,” 

In company with John W. Quinney, was | 
Pierre Bernard Grignon—a gentleman in ap- 
pearance and manner, of Menomonie and | 
French blood—an influential individual of the | 
class among whom the $40,000 were to be 
distributed. He spoke English with a French 
accent—the latier being his paternal tongue— | 
had been sheriff of Brown county, and was a 
member of the Roman Catholic church. The 
Friends had not expected to find such people, 
objects of the bounty of the poverty-stricken 
Menomonies, 

Along with him was a man of marked ap. 
pearance—such an one as would not excite 
surprise in the Roman Catholic towns of Eu- 
rope, or even at Green Bay, in the days of|m 
the Jesuit Fathers—a short, thick-set person, 
with a broad, open countenance, expressive of 
intelligence and benevolence, with the courte- 
ous address, characteristic of the European 
Catholic priest. His name was no more in| 
keeping with his looks, than he was with this | 
locality, for he was announced as one E leazar | 
Williams—and, what surprised one more, a| 
chief of the St. Regis Indians, and an ordained | 
minister of the Episcopal church. 

There was something i in these incongruities | 
to excite interest and curiosity. How should | 
a man of education and refinement, without the | 
slightest indication of Indian descent or any of | 
those stern traits which attract the admiration | 
of the uncivilized man and confer distinction | 
and power upon the possessor, nevertheless, | 
have become a chief of a well known tribe? 
His features were not only unlike those of an! 





‘stated to the Friends, that he had once con-| 


[to fenearches connected with the early history| 
of the Indian nations of the north-west, and| 

e.° - . . | 
templated the composition of an historical work | 
upon the subject. He had made some pro- 
gress in it, and, at different times, published a 
number of essays, embracing some of the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived. They had 
been printed in newspapers and were not now 
to be had. 

In boyhood, he had lived with the St. Regis 
Indians, near Montreal ; whence he had been 
withdrawn, through missionary influence, to 
be educated at a theological school of the Epis- 
copal church, in New England. On complet- 
ing his education, he had been stationed as a 
missionary priest, among the Oneidas, in the 
State of New York, and remained with them 
there, until the period of their removal to the 
Green Bay country. When the Oneidas 


bought a tract of the Menomonies—about the | 


deh not lessen the mystery of the life and cha- 
racter of this remarkable man. 





Erxror.—Last week, Ist column, 9th line, for 1847, 
read 1848, 
(To be continued.) 
—<_——— 


For‘ The Friend.” 


Modern Astronomy. 
(Concluded from page 36.) 


It is now 47 years since the elder Herschel 
announced to the Royal Philosophical Society, 
as the result of the patient investigation of a 
quarter of a century, the existence of sidereal 


systems, composed of two stars revolving 
around each other in regular orbits. More 


than a hundred such systems are now known 
to exist, and as there are more than 3000 dou- 
ible stars whose distance does not exceed 32", 
the probability is that many of these constitute 
binary systems. Several of these systems 





year 1822—and went out to settle upon it, 
Williams accompanied them, and had a resi- 
dence on the west bank of the Neenah, about 
ten miles above its mouth. 

Whilst in New York, he became acquainted 
with Friends, and was a correspondent of the 
late Thomas Eddy. He was pleased with the 
Society, on account of their kindness to the 
Indians, and always bade them welcome, when 
they visited his little flock. His liberality, in 
this respect, brought him into some difficulty 
with Bishop Hobart. A woman Friend had 
preached in his “church.” ‘The bishop, who 
was friendly to Williams, privately censured 
him. He excused himself, by saying, that he 
so seldom met with any man who had the 
welfare of the Indians truly at heart, that when 
he did meet with such an one, of whatever de- 
nomination, he could not but offer him the 
right hand of brotherhood ; that what the wo- 

man Friend had said was grateful to him, and 
he believed, for their good ; that under similar 
circumstances, he could not promise to act 
differently hereafter. 

The bishop dropped the matter, but Wil- 
liams, owing, perhaps, to that and some other 
manifestations of liberality, has since been 
looked upon somewhat askance by the ortho-| 
dox dignitaries of the church. The bishop of| 
his present diocese drives with a tight rein,|0 
and it is understood, that no Quaker shall pro-| 
fane a steeple-house of his. 

Williams fell into disrepute, and when the 
Government disturbed the settlement of the 


| Oneidas, on Fox river, and they moved to their | 


present location on Duck Creek, he was not 
suffered to go with them. He hopes, however, 
to be permitted, before long, 


| toral care over them. 


His family, happily is small, consisting of a} 


to resume his pas: | 


have completed an entire revolution since their 
discovery, and the phenomena they present, 
have established in the completest manner the 
sway of the Newtonian law of gravitation over 
|these distant regions of space. Happily for 
the cause of science, the stars in the Centaur 
and the Swan whose parallax has been deter- 
mined, are double stars, constituting binary 
| systems, **so that we can speak,” to use the 
language of Sir John Herschel, “ with an ap- 
proach to certainty as to the absolute dimen- 
sions of both their orbits, and thence to form 
a probable opinion as to the general scale on 
which these astonishing systems are construct- 
jed. ‘The distance of the two stars of 61 Cygni 
subtends at the earth an angle, which, since 
the earliest micrometrical measures in 1781, 
has varied hardly half a second from a mean 
value of 15.''5. On the other hand, the angle 
of position has altered since the same epoch 
by nearly 50°, so that it would appear proba- 
ble, that the true form of the orbit is not far from 
circular, its plane at right angles to the visual 
line, and its periodic time probably not short of 
500 years. Now, as the ascertained parallax 
of this star is 0.348, which is therefore the 
angle the radius of the earth’s orbit would sub- 
‘tend if equally remote, it follows that the mean 
distance of the stars is to that radius as 15."5: 
0.348, or as 44.54:1. ‘The orbit described 
i by these two stars about each other undoubt- 
\edly, therefore, greatly exceeds in dimensions 
|(by about one-half) that described by Neptune 
about the sun, Moreover, supposing the period 
to be five centuries—the laws of Kepler and 
Newton, enable us to calculate the sum of the 
masses of the two stars, which, on these data, 
we find to be 0.353, the mass ‘of our sun 
being 1. The sun, therefore, is neither vastly 
greater nor vastly less than the slars com- 








| 





Indian, but were directly in opposition to them. | wile and one son—a young able-bodied man of posing 61 Cygni.” 


The face was round, the forehead broad, the | 
cheek bones by no means prominent, the hair, | 
short and crisped, and the body possessed of a| 
rotundity, anything but aboriginal. | 
He was represented to be a man of scholar. | 
ship and literary taste, who, with scanty 
means, had, by industry and tact, collected al 
valuable library, rich in the lore of the Je suit | 
missionaries and early voyageurs of the lake | 


about 22 years old. The wife is Menomonie. | 
'The Friends did not visit, but saw, 
opposite side of the river, his humble dwelling, 
tastefully placed on the margin of a grove 
which crowns the green and sloping bank of 
ithe Neenah. There are finer houses along 
the beautiful shores of that stream, but the 
Friends saw none more attractive. 

Some circumstances have recently come to 


country. He had devoted a ‘good deal of time| light which increase the interest, while they|{actory calculation of elliptic elements, we 


from the! 


| “The data in the case of « Centauri are 
more uncertain. Since the year 1822 the 
distance has been steadily and pretty rapidly 
decreasing at the rate of about half a second 
per annum, and that with very little change in 
the angle of position. Hence, it follows evi- 
dently that the plane of its orbit passes nearly 
through the earth. As the observations we 
possess afford no sufficient grounds for a satis- 
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must ms content to assume whet at ‘all events | Move recently, henevations in the soutliaed| 
they fully justify, Vides that the major semi-| hemisphere from 1751 to 1832, have been re- | 
axis must exceed 12’, and is very probably | duced 
considerably greater. Now, this with a par- which our system is travelling, is fixed 7 them 
allax of 0.913 would give for the real value to be R. A., 260° 1’; N. P. “D., 55° 37'; “a 
of the semi-axis 13.15 radii of the earth’s orbit | result so nearly identical with that afforded by 
asa minimum. ‘The real dimensions of their} the northern hemisphere, as to afford a fuil| 
ellipse cannot therefore be as small as the| conviction of its near approach to the truth, 
orbit of Saturn; in all probability exceeds that | and which may fairly be considered a demon. | § 
of Uranus; and may possibly be greater than | stration of the physical cause assigned.” 
either.” 
It was first observed by Halley that three | have computed the rate of this motion. 
principal stars, Sirius, Arcturus, and Aldeba-| ‘The velocity of the solar motion which 
ran, had respectively a southward motion in| results from Otto Struve’s calculations is such 
latitude of 37', 42’, and 33’, 
Hipparchus; and a great many other stars | 0.3392 if seen at right angles from the aver- 
have been observed to be thus carried away | age distance of a star of the first magnitude. 
from their places by small but unequivocal | If we take with the elder Struve the parallax 
motions, of such a star as probably equal to 0,''209, 
“Motions,” says Sir J. Herschel, “ which | we shall at once be enabled to compare this 
require whole centuries to accumulate before | annual motion with the radius of the earth’s 
they produce changes of arrangement, such asjorbit, the result being 1.623 of such units. 
the naked eye can detect, though quite suffi- | The sun then advances through space, (rela- 
cient to destroy that idea of mathematical | tively, at least, among the stars,) carrying 
fixity which precludes speculation, are yet too] with it the whole planetary and cometary sys- 
trifling, as far as practical applications go, to| tem with a velocity of 154,185,000 miles per 
induce a change of language, and lead us to|annum,—being nearly its own semi-diameter 
speak of the stars in common parlance as|per day, or in other words, with a velocity a 
otherwise than fixed. Small as they are, how- | very little greater than one-fourth of the earth’s 
ever, astronomers, once assured of their reali-| annual motion in its orbit.” 
ty, have not been wanting in attempts toex-| Such are some of the sober and ascertained 
plain and reduce them to general laws. No} results of astronomical research—results which 
one who reflects with due attention on the | overpower the mind that attempts to conceive 
subject, will be inclined to deny the high pro- | their gigantic dimensions, The solar system 
bability, nay, certainty, that the sun, as well|is a mere point in the great system of the 
as the stars, must have a proper motion in| milky way, of which it is a part. The most 
some direction ; and the inevitable consequence | distant stars of that system are not less than 
of such a motion, if unparticipated by the rest, | 750 times more remote than the bright star in 
must be a slow average apparent tendency of all | the Centaur, and their light does not reach our 
the stars to the vanishing point of lines paral- | earth but afier a journey of 2000 years. 
lel to that direction, and to the region which Yet there are, without doubt, points of ob- 
he is leaving, however greatly individual stars | servation in the starry sphere, from which this 
might differ from such average by reason of| system of the milky way, touching, as it seems 
their own peculiar motion. This is the ne-|to us to do—upon the infinite—is a scarcely 
cessary effect of perspective ; and it is certain | visible cloudy point in the skies ! 
that it must be detected by observation, if we 
knew accurately the apparent proper motion scattered over those parts ‘of the sky most 
of all the stars, and if we were sure that they | thick, where the stars are fewest—myriads of 
were independent, i. €., that the whole firma-|nebule—each a distinct system of suns and 
ment, or at least all that part which we see in| stars, far, far beyond the remotest star of the 
our own neighbourhood, were not drifling| milky way,—each no doubt, to the inhabitants 





since the time of|as would carry it over an angular distance of 


d and compared, and the point towards | wood. 


| 


| 


But astronomers have gone still further, and | 


ne eee 
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of pure French Merinos just introduced into 
that country by Truman Humphreys, of Elm- 
These sheep are represented as distin- 
the extraordinary firmness and 
thickness of the fleece, large frame, and strong 
| constitution. The head and face is completely 
covered with wool, down to near the end of 
the nose. The imported buck weighs some 
250 pounds, and shears 22 pounds of wool. 
The average weight of fleece {rom these sheep 
is said to be from 10 to 14 pounds per head. 


—< 


For “ The Friend.” 


Poems by John G. Whittier. 
B. B. Mussey, Boston, 1849. 


“There’s Whittier, whose swelling and vehement 
heart, 

“Strains the straight-breasted drab of the Quaker 
apart; * * 

“ Both singing and striking in front of the War, 

“ And hitting his foes with the mallet of Thor, 

“* Anne hee,’ one exclaims on beholding his knocks, 

“* Vestis fillii tai,” Oh leather-clad Fox 

“*Can this be thy son—in the battle’s mid din 

“* Preaching brotherly love,—and then driving it in 

“* To the brain of the tough old Goliah of Sin, 

“*With the smoothest of pebbles from Castaly’s 


spring, 
“«« Impressed on his hard moral sense with a sling.’’ 
[Lowell’s Fable for Critics. 


There are doubtless few of the readers of 
“The Friend” who are not familiar with the 
name of our Quaker Poet, and who have not 
often with pleasure perused his spirit-stirring 
lines. And though perchance to some of them, 
as to the author of the fable, his language may 
at times sound harsh and somewhat discord- 
ant with the gentle spirit of the Quaker pro- 
fession, yet to judge rightly of the character of 
his poetry we should carefully consider the 
period at which his more questionable produc- 
tions were penned, and the monstrous nature 
of the iniquity at which his bolts were hurled. 

We speak in the past tense ; for though our 
literature still continues; and it is to be hoped 


Beyond and above the galaxy, there are,| will long continue, to be refreshed by the effu- 


sions of “his flowing pen, yet on the subject of 
slavery there has. been a marked change in 
This may be 
attributed partly no doubt to the softening in- 
fluence of maturer years upon his ardent tem- 


along together, bya general set, as it were, in| of its lesser worlds, filling the visible heavens | perament, and partly to the gradual discovery 


one direc tion, the result of unknown processes | with light and suns, and stars of its own, and| 
and slow internal changes going on in the | presenting to other Newtons, and other Her- 
sidereal stratum to which our system belongs, | schels, congenial themes for religious medita- 
as we see motes sailing in a current of air, and | tion, and scientific research. 
keeping nearly the same relative situation with 
respect to each other.” 

In 1783, the elder Herschel took up this 
subject and concluded that the apparent mo- 
tions which had at that period been detected in 


** 
the stars, would be explained by supposing pastures of that part of Illinois. ‘They are be- 


¥ 


—_——— 


Wool Growing in Illinois.—The Peoria | 


sun to havea proper motion of its own towards | coming numeroasly stocked with very superior | 
a point in 260° 34’, right ascension ; 63° 43 
north polar distance, that is, to a point near 
the star A Herculis. ‘This subject has been 
recently examined by several eminent astrono- 
mers on the continent of Europe, who have 
confirmed the general result of Sir William 
Herschel’s calculations, and the mean of whose 
determinations is for the year 1790, R. A 
259° 9’, N, P. D. 55° 23 


qui alities of sheep. 


clip of the past spring at 90,000 pounds. 
ancient Bishop Chase is one of the chief 
wool growers of that immediate vicinity, own- 
ing a flock of 2000 head. C. Stone hus also 
a flock of the same size, and there are several 
other flocks of from 1100 to 1500 head. The 
Register gives au interesting account of a flock 


The entire number of head | reca!! scenes enacted i 
in the county is stated at 30,000, and the wool were worthy only oe a barbarous age and 
The | country ; when our innocent fellow- men, or 


which the true friends of emancipation have 
arrived at, that invective and ieee are not the 
most potent or the wisest instruments with 
which to assail error. 

It is equally certain however, that many 
causes of irritation and excitement which once 
existed in the discussion of the question of sla- 
very, have been in great measure removed by 


Register gives a “good account of the sheep | the slow but sure progress of light and con- 


viction. 
It requires no great os of the memory to 
our own city, which 


guilty only “of a skin not coloured like our 
own,” were assailed in the performance of their 
lawful duties or the enjoyment of their 
lawful rights; and when he who raised his 
voice on their behalf, did so at the peril of his 
life and property. 
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SL SO ER) OR SEE A SS EE Ne EE i mm RRS LE CE TE ST 


At such a time lived one of the warmest and 
truest friends which suffering humanity ever | 
knew—Thomas Shipley. When the voice of | 
the rabble was the loudest and its threatenings | 
most vehement he would fearlessly present | 
himself in their midst, and by his calm man. | 
ner and Christian persuasion would frequently | 
succeed inallaying the excited nob, and in induc- | 
ing them to separate peaccably to their homes. 
When, after an active and useful life, the hand 
of death released him from his labours, he was | 
followed to the grave by a long train of colour- | 
ed mourners whose sorrowful 
told their real grief 


countenances | 
; and though the procession | 
was not gathered from the high or the noble | 
of the land yet we doubt whether so many | 
heartfelt tears have been often shed in the| 
funeral retinue of kings. 
But we are digressing from our subject, and | 
merely intended to illustrate the difficulty and | 
danger which attended a fearless defence of| 
the Right in those days. “All honour,” as | 
Whittier’s fellow poet above quoted has said, | 
* All honour and praise to the right-hearted bard, 
“ Who was true to the Voice, when such service was | 
hard— 
“Who himsclf was so free -he dared sing for the | 
slave | 
“ When to look but a protest in silence—was brave ; 
* All honour and praise to the women and men 


“ Who spake out for the dumb and the down-trodden | 
then.” 


| 


In silence feel the dews and showers, cated so large a portion of his time and talents, 
And drink with glad still lips, the blessings of the} seems to have tinged the whole character of 

sky. his poetry. 

For even where his pen is employed on 
other themes; in the delineations of nature, in 
ja tribute to departed Friendship, in a hasty 
contribution to an album, on such sober sub- 
jects as “ Barclay of Ury,” or the * Quaker 
of Olden Time,” we find through all the same 
restless and glowing inspiration, 

So long has his weapon of steel been smit- 
ing against old opinions and prejudices as hard 
and unyielding as flint, that it seems to have 
learned to love the contact; and even when 
employed on the softest mould it seeks—and 
isuch is the frailty of human nature it can 
always find—pebbly particles of error against 
which to throw off its sparkling shower. 

Like a veteran warrior he has so often 
marched and charged to music on the battle- 
field of human rights, that his old fire is rekin- 
dled and his fiercest passions evoked by what 
\seem to others the sweetest strains of har- 
mony. 

The noblest instances of human virtue and 

|of gentle endurance, serve ever to suggest to 

Still with a love as deep and strong his mind the vices and intolerance of the age 
” ae ae ee ee ee |which called them forth,—and he would fain 

j ‘ that the same illumination which he kindles 
'around his heroes, walking unscathed and im- 
|mortal amid the persecutions of ignorance or 
| bigotry, should serve also as a burning fiery 


The rigour of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an nntaught ear, 
The jarring words of one, whose rhyme 
Seat often labors hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through Storm and Strife 
are here, 


| 
| 
| 
>| 


Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 
No rounded art the lack supplies ; 
Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 
Or softer shades of Nuture’s face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 


Nor mine, the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind; 
To drop the plummet line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 
A more intense despair, or brighter hope to find, 


Yet here at least, an earnest scnse 
Of human right and weal, is seen ; 
A hate of tyranny intense 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own. 


Oh Freedom—if to me belong 
_ Nor mighty Milton’s gitt divine, 
Nor Marvel's wit and graceful song, 


” * = * 


It has been said of Campbell and Moore, 
that, notwithstanding the merit of their longer 


; ee nau ' 

And if the * Voice” should grate harshly upon | productions, their fame will rest with posterity | 
the ear of some peaceable and gentle friend of| chiefly on their minor poems, Though many 
the negro in these days, let him remember) wijj dissent from this opinion with regard to 





furnace for the immolation of their foes. * * 
Castor. 


that it had grown hoarse in thundering against 
the oppressors of his fellow man, and that the | 
zeal which inspired it had been warmed at the | 
fires of “ Pennsylvania Hall.” 

But it is not to that class of Whittier’s pro- | 
ductions, termed his Abolition poetry, that we | 
wish to call for a few minutes, the attention of | 
the readers of * The Friend.” 

ore ; ae : 

The edition of his works now before us, | 
adds another to the elegant and valuable col- | 
lection of American books, which as specimens 
of the publisher’s skill, will compare favour: | 
ably with any English production. It is em- | 
bellished with a number of steel’ engravings, 
among which is an excellent likeness of the 
author, the conflicting lines of whose counte- | 
nance seem to display all the gentler and stern- 
er elements of his character. 

Passing however from the Publisher's to 
the Poet’s merits, the reader is delighted by an | 
introduction to the volume, which for classic | 
beauty and chaste simplicity, we venture to 
assert would do credit to any poet of any 
age. It tells its own story with such modest | 
elegance, that we shall make no apology for | 
running the risk of introducing it to some of 
the readers of “The Friend” for a second | 
time. 

PROEM. 
I love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through ; 
The songs of Spenser's golden days, 
Arcadian Sydney’s silvery phrase ; 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest morning | 
dew. 
Yet vainly in my quiet hours, 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try ; 
I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 


| valuable one yet published. 


| however, and more than one stirring poem has | went. 


| made its appearance since the date of this vol- spirit was covered with deep solemnity. 


i a ~ . ; 
Posterity may pass a far different judgment | 


| the author of the * Pleasures of Hope,” yet it} Nore—The writer proposes at a future time to 


must be admitted to be true in the case of} consider in connection with the present subject, the 
many writers of the day ; and among others | all-absorbing character of the question of Abolition ; 


with John G. Whittier j and the evil effects of permitting it to swallow up all 
y JO Ie . 


His lines Phdiinian. Dillon, Mandi’ | other duties and interests, and to take the place of 
is lines on Uhanning, Potlen, haDGo!ph Of | moral and religious obligations, 


Roanoke, Barclay of Ury, The Charter-Break- 
ers, Raphael, Tne Cypress Tree of Ceylon, 
with many others in this volume, all contain | 
sentiments of true morality and passages of| 
exquisite beauty. 

‘lime would not permit us at present to en- | 


——— 


For “ The Friend.” 


LOVEDAY HENWOOD, 


(Concluded from page 37.) 


| Being introduced into a state of great con- 
large upon these, our object being mainly to) flict and desertion some time before she became 
call attention to the present edition of his writ-| a member, and a Quarterly Meeting occurring 
ings, which is by far the most complete and| at Truro, she says, “ [ thought | might as well 

\ | stay at home, as it only increased my wretch- 
The pen of the ready writer is still at work | edness to go, but not feeling easy to do so, I 
Soon afier | entered the house, my 
The 
In one of the late numbers of the “ Na-| Lord helped me to wait before Him, and 
tional Era,” Whittier pours out in a strain of praised be his holy name, he refreshed my 


ume. 


}unsparing invective, his indignation at the| soul, and enabled me to rejoice before Him in 


apparently recreant course of Pope Pius IX.,| solemn, silent adoration; and this language 
the first great leader in the recent revolution-| saluted my spiritual ear, Arise, shine, for thy 
ary movement throughout Europe. This| light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
however we hope is premature censure. The) risen upon thee. My soul rejoiced in God my 
motives of the pontiff have yet to be fully de-| Saviour, who had been thus gracious unto 
veloped, and his life has yet to be written, | me.” 

About this time she was attacked with dis- 
upon his temporary pause in the progress of| ease of the heart, which caused her much suf- 
Reform, till the fearlul spirits which he had | fering, and with occasional intermissions con- 
evoked from every quarter of the globe and| tinued to the close of her life. She was fre- 
which threatened to overthrow the whole fabric | quently confined to her bed, or otherwise 
of society, and to tear in pieces their mighty | rendered unable to pursue her business, and 
enchanter himself, had been trained by slow} having but very small means, and her aged 
discipline to regular and moderate movement, | mother to support, her trials were many, and 

It is interesting to observe how the zeal of| her faith often reduced very low. Speakin 
our author in the cause to which he has dedi- | of her attendance of mecting, she says, “ The 
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meeting was held on Fifth-day, 


as | not only felt it a duty, but a privilege, and 
ofien when walking there, the language of my | 
heart has been, It is thy holy fear; a fear lest | 
| should grieve thy Holy Spirit, O my God, as | 
well as thy tender love, that constrain me to| 
go. Many things appeared necess: arily to | 
keep me at home, if | would consent to it.’ 

* One night awaking 


ther in spirit and in truth, even in the night 
season, | remembered the precious promise, 
‘God will avenge his own elect which ery day 
and night unto him—avenge them of their 
spiritual evemies.’ On examining [my state 
during] the night and day that were passed, 
and feeling the sluggishness of nature, and my 
half-heartedness in : watching unto prayer, and 
being made sorrowful before my Maker, de- 
siring pardon for my unfaithfulness and 
strength to serve him acceptably in all dili-| 
gence, watchfulness, and obedience, in future, | 
these words were powerfully spoken in my 
heart, *‘ Having nothing to pay; he frankly for- 
gave them all.’ [ felt myself the insolvent 
debtor in such a sense as language cannot de- 
scribe ; [and that] my blessed high priest, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, had paid the price of my 
full redemption. | would at this time bow in| 
reverence before thee, and adopt the language | 
as my own, My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit doth rejoice in God, my Saviour. 
He that is mighty hath visited me, holy is his 
name. My heavenly Father has blessed me 
with a hungering and thirsting alter righteous- 
ness—intensely so latterly ; and the scriptures 
are become more precious and delightful than 
ever, the reading of them is as drinking of the 
brook by the way.” 

Another time she writes, ‘“* When I feel the 
weight of any difficulty or trouble, my adora- 
ble Father enables me to call upon Him, I 
fly to him for protection, feeling that | cannot | 
think, speak, or act aright, without his divine | 
wisdom to direct me in all my ways. ‘The 
Lord has given me such a sense of the new 
wine being put into new bottles, that my long- 
ing desire is, that all old things may pass 
away and all things become new. | thank my | 
God through Christ for the sweet peace I feel, 
and for the unity with all that love and fear | 
Him, with the holy church triumphant above, 
and with the church militant below. Earnest | 
is my cry that my heavenly Father would 
pour out of his 
all the ends of the earth may see the salvation | 
of God.” 

* At seasons, a longing desire arises to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ, which is far | 
better, for then I should never for one moment 
cease to love, adore, and magnify my dear | 
redeeming Lord. Yet the desire is attended | 
with a willingness to remain until [ have done | 
all the will of my heavenly Father, which he | 
has appointed for me to do. I long that all| 
who name the name of Jesus may depart from 
iniquity, and that all who have tasted of the 
powers of the world to come, may not settle 
down in a form of godliness, O Lord, most 
holy and most righteous, grant that all such 
as have tasted thy sweet love, may press after 





, as I generally desired | beginning. 
to do, that | might worship my heavenly Fa- overshadowing of heavenly g goodness was it to| her from iniquity and saved her. 








|cleaving to the Lord. 
Se } a 
Spirit upon all flesh, and that) 


| mother was taken very ill, and was in a high! soul ; 


our general conversation was on such subjects. | 


and | nearly | holiness of heart, without which no one can|she was engaged to seek unto God, were at 
always went if it was by any means possible, see thee to their joy.’ 


this trying time a great comfort to me. About 
Speaking of attending the Quarterly Meet-|the middle of the day when she was dying, 
ing at Falmouth, she says, “1 felt extremely | | (though 1 was not aware ol it, never having 
weak and poorly when I wont to the meeting,|seen any one die befgge,) the family being 
| but as my soul gathered spiritual strength, 80 | down stairs, | fell on my knees and began to 
my body gathered natural strength, and after | | pray earnestly for her in my heart, with strong 
sitting in “the meeting between four and five | breathings to Him who looketh thereat. Soon, 
hours, I was stronger at the end than at the| my prayer was turned into praise for what the 
O what a precious time of the| Lord had done for her—that he had redeemed 
‘Thus was 
my poor souk. Surely it was sitting with | the evidence, in tender mercy, given me, in 
Jesus in heavenly places. Light, life, and | answer to my simple request, and a few hours 
peace did indeed surround us. | felt that it| after, she departed this life. I sat and watched 
was 2 time of drawing water, living water, from | the gentle departure ; as the close came, the 
the fountain head.” | face settled into a sweet smile; it was lovely 
“ Afier my return home, | became very nn- i in death. It is impossible to describe my feel- 
well with a return of all my former pains,| ings at that awful time. I felt as if on the 
which were extreme while they lasted. Fre-| verge of heaven, and the gates of the new 
quently when lying down in my work-room, | Jerusalem seemed open to my view, with the 
for | was not able to sit up, | have felt thank- | glorified host. My soul was in solemn ado- 
ful in the belief that my heavenly Father dealt | ration.” 
with me in wisdom and in love, that I might | *“ When thinking and feeling much about my 
not be taken up unlawfully with lawful things. | dear mother, one day, | was graciously warn. 
From the time | first met with Friends, I al-|ed by these words, ‘ Worship God. Afier 
ways attended meetings both on week days | some exercise of spirit, my faith was strength- 
and First-days, for at my most cold and indif-|ened, and | was kept from sinking in “the 
ferent times, I dared not neglect to meet with | mighty waters.” 
those who assembled for worship. From my| ‘ About this time [ thought to give up house- 
first illness in 1825 to the present time, 1831,| keeping, and to live in lodgings. 1 committed 
| have scarcely had freedom from pain and | my w hole care to the Lord, and entreated, 
weakness many hours at a time.” simply as a little child, that he would merci- 
“We were favoured about this time with| fully grant that some one should come and 
the company of C, H. from America, on a re- | offer me lodgings,—not that [ would tempt my 
ligious visit to Friends and others in England. | heavenly Father by seeking a sign, but | felt 
There was a sense of Divine overshadowing| my utter inability [of myself ] to know the 
in a peculiar degree in the meeting. Many/jright place. In a few hours after, a person 
were refreshed ; the language of my soul was, | came to offer me lodgings; the circumstance 
This is none other but the house of God, this| was remarkable to the “individual, 
is the gate of heaven.” ceived it with grateful feelings.” 
In reference to a season of great trial, she} Avain she writes, “* Blessed be the name of 





and | re- 


| writes, “*] remembered how it was with me before | my God, he does not hide his face forever, nor 


| gave up the greater part of my business. || leave me in my low estate, but in tender com- 
had then a very comfortable income, always | passion he has restored my soul to a degree of 
money for every purpose. I never wanted the | heavenly favour. For a season I felt almost 
disposition to give a sixpence nor one to give. | constant aspirations to my Father which is in 
But now, although my wants were mercitully heaven ; and I was led to [recur to] the sweet 


supplied from season to season, yet it was a| days of my childhood, when the breathing of 


was heavenward,” 
“ [ have been desiring particularly, of late, 


stronghold of Satan tempting me to think || my soul w 
should not have money to pay my just debts, | 


| with a poor, aged, and afflicted mother to or for a deeper work of grace in my heart, so 


port.” At last | said inwardly, Well, if I) that I may be brought to perfect holiness i in 
do come to want, and my dear mother an the fear of the Lord. I desire that this may 
and if I perish on a dunghill, let me perish be the means of deepening my spirit in humi- 
He lified my head | lity, and that not only the earthly*nature, but 


above the waterfloods and comforted me the heavenly also, that wants to be shaken, 
again,” | may be taken aw: ry, that nothing may remain 


“On the 8th of Eleventh month my dear} but the pure, uncorrupted seed of life in my 


which may bring forth fruit an hundred 


fever. Medical aid was called in; they were! fold, to the glory of Him who hath called me 


faithful to me, and did not give me the least out of darkness into his marvellous light. 


hope. My precious mother was dear to me| Whatever may arise to oppose, | know that my 
as my own life. O! the earnest engagement | record is on high, and | know also that my 
of spirit | was brought into, [on her account.] Redeemer liveth. What shall I render unto 
| could not be satisfied until my heavenly Fa-|the Lord! For although he hath permitted 
ther gave me some evidence that he would me to be tempted, tossed, and distressed, He 
fully save her.” ‘ For about twelve months| hath not suffered me to be destroyed. 

| past she had been renewedly stirred up to seek | Praised be his name; it has been a time of 
after heavenly things, and when we were alone | cleaving to him, with deep searching of heart.” 

“| believe the effectual, fervent prayer of 
The hidden work in the heart and its purifica- | the righteous availeth much. We are enjoin- 
tion, and the earnestness of spirit with which ed to pray one for another, and I believe if we 
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endeavoured to turn our attention toward the | in our own hearts, which is the Spirit of Christ, r 
suffering state of those who are enduring temp: | 


would be pleasing to our heavenly Father.’ 
“lam now abou forty-five years of age. 
I have been remembering something of 


me, 
way 


Strait is the gate and narrow 
that leadeth unto life. Yes, my dear 
friends, whoever you are that may re vad these 
lines, the way of self-denial is a strait and 
narrow path, not allowing even one indulgence 
to the flesh. O mistake not your path! you 
cannot serve God and mammon; for he that 
soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap cor. 
ruption, but he that yieldeth obedience to the 
Spirit’s requirings, s shall reap life everlasting. 


is 


It may be instructive to some to consider, as | 


the remembrance has often been to my own 
mind, that however unimportant things may 
appear to the human understanding, there is 


nothing in which the Lord requires us to deny | 
ourselves, however little it may appear, but | 


that if we retain it, it will mar our peace and 
stop our progress in the way of life.” 

These observations coming from one who 
had been called to make many sacrifices for 
the sake of her Lord, are worthy the observa- 
tion of all, especially those in younger lile, 
who may feel the restraints of the cross in 
dress, language, behaviour, and other things, 


to be irksome, and at times are tempted to | 


evade them by reasoning that they are but | 


lutle things, and it can be no great harm to | 


disregard them. Let such call to mind the 
testimony of one who has trodden the path be- 
fore them, and suffered much on these accounts, 
that disobedience in these respects, ‘ will mar | 
our peace, and stop our progress in the way 
of life.” 

The following is the concluding extract from 
her journal: * While looking back on the way 
in which my heavenly Father hath marvel- 
lously led me, and instructed me, both in 
heights and in depths, and the many sore con- 
flicts [{ have had] with the powers of darkness, 
I cried, what advantageth it me, if the dead 
rise not?) My soul did ery that | might fully 
witness the resurrection from the dead ; that I 


might. know Christ and the power of his resur- | 
l craved for full dedication to serve | 


rection, 
the Lord in newness of life, andd was enabled 
to rejoice that I had been been brought through 
divers temptations, being favoured to feel in 
some degrée that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope. 
But I have thought of how much sorer punish- 
ment shall he be thought worthy, who tread- 
eth under foot the Son of 
blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanc- 
tified, an unholy thing, and doth despite unto 
the Spirit of grace. 
men would consider this, and would lay these 
things to heart; and when God mercifully 
visits them by the light of Jesus Christ, who is 
the light of the world, maketh manifest 
their hearts the hidden works of darkness, | 
may they not turn from it, but bear the judg- | 
ment of the Lord against the evil; for Zion 
shall be redeemed with judgment, and her con- 
verts with righteousness. It has felt to me, 


the | 
way in which my he “avenly Master has led }i 
the | 


God, counteth the | 


Oh ! that the children of 


THE FRIEND. 


On the evening preceding her death, she 


| there striving with us, if we turn our backs on | repeated the passage, ‘* The preaching of the 
tation, and pray earnestly one for anothe r, it | this, and choose our own way, will not this cross is, to them that per 7 foolishne »ss, but 


i 
| stand more against us than all the vain words|unto us which are saved, 


jand thoughts of our life.” 


ing, 
| of her friends, 
ble early termination of her life, she received 
}it without any alarm, and calmly settled her 
outward affairs, destroying some of her letters 
and papers, and making arrangements about 
some poor persons, for whom she had been 
} accustomed to care. Having completed these, 
|she seemed to feel that she had only to wait 
| the time for her dismissal, and was at seasons 
almost ready to query why it should be so long 
|delayed. Confiding, thankful hope, was usu- 
ally the covering of her spirit, with the assur- 
ance that he who had visited her in the morn- 
ing of her day, and had, marvellously to 
herself, followed her through life with 
merey and goodness, would not forsake her 
now in the time of greatest need. She delight- 
ed to trace the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
while the sense of her unfaithfulness to so gra- 
|cious a Father often caused tears to flow ; yet 
| under all she was enabled to trust in His never- 
‘failing arm. She assured those around her, 
that ‘fall was peace—all was quietness within 
—not a cloud, not a shade over the , bright 
prospect before her—it was all joyous.” 

She was often deeply exercised on behalf of 
our religious Society, very earnestly desiring 
that its members might be redeemed fromevery- 
i thing of a polluting t nature, and that they might 
| be a pure people, walking worthy of their high 
land holy calling, prepared to uphold the stand- 
ard of truth and righteousness, and be as 
‘lights in the world. Glorious was the view 
}opened to her mind respecting them, if they 
| would thus be faithful to their holy Leader. 
She apprehended that a season of deep proving 


| 
|and even persecution awaited them, bringing 


|her mind at seasons, as she expressed herself, 
into sympathy with the martyrs of Casuals 
days. 
mitted to a friend who was with her, a concern 
which impressed her mind to be communicated | 
to Friends in her native land, beginning with the | 
passage, * Him that is weak in the faith, receive | 
ye, but not to doubtful disputations.’ She said 
her heavenly Father had opened to her mind, 
as it regarded Friends, that great care should 
be exercised in admitting any into membership 
in the Society. ‘They shoul id not be received 
'to doubtful disputations, but Friends should be | 
‘clear that the eye was single, the motive pure, | 
ithe life and conversation consistent, that there | 


his | 


In her last illness she endured much sufler- |@ sense of it. 


is 
saying, she never be a 
Toward morning 


the power of 
had so clear 
her breathing 


God,” 


which was greatly increased by any men-| became difficult, and the power of artic ulation 
tal excitement, and she was able to see but few | was gone, but her consciousness appeared un- 
When informed of the proba- | impaired ; 


and on the 31st of Filth month, 


1844, she quietly passed away. 





One di 1y ina solemn manner she com- 





— 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 39.) 


As the New Light difficulties died away in 
New England, the dissension springing out of 
the Unitarian doctrines promulgated by Elias 
Hicks, broke forth throughout the Society of 
Friends in America, Early in the controver- 
sy, Moses Brown wrote to Elias Hicks as to 
an old friend, who he believed had fallen from 
* soundness of principles and practice,” in hope 
that he might “be restored.” lias had ex- 
pressed his unity with the “ Christian Magnet,” 
a series of essays written by a young man 


inamed Slack, and devoted to Deism, Unitari- 


anism, and to the support of various changes 
in the moral and religious world, some of which 
might possibly have been entitled to the name 
of reform. Moses Brown in his letters, after 

referring to some of the doctrines of Elias, and 
lo some incorrect statements made by him, 
urges him to feel after the inward operation of 
Truth, and submit thereto; for he tells him, 
that the humble penitents, through sell-abase- 
ment, are through mercy restored to favour. 
This letter was not acceptable to Elias, who in 
his reply justifies Slack’s writings, saying that 
in them he found as “full and decided testimony 
to our foundation principle, the Light within, 
supported by as full and conclusive arguments 
as he had met with in any Friend’s writings.” 
Although Moses Brown was thus clear in his 
testimony against this attempted Unitarian in- 
novation in the doctrines of the religious So- 
ciety he belonged to, yet some of the advocates 
,of Elias Hicks did nevertheless assert that he 
|was in unity with them. ‘This assertion 
reached him after he had filled up the 96th 
year of his age, and stirred him up even at 
that late period of his life, to take his pen in 
| hand to rescue his memory from such a stain. 
On the 22d day of the Twelfth month, 1834, 
he addressed a letter to a Friend in Pennsyl- 
vania, in which, alluding to the report above, 

he says, “I should be sorry to leave be hind 
|me any reason for the followers of Elias Hicks 
to consider me as one of his followers ; I there- 


might be a pure church, a glorious, holy rem- | fore inform thee that thou hast full right and 


|nant; the beauty and glory of which had been | liberty from me to say, 


| revealed to her, 


that I have no unity 
|with Elias Hicks’s principles in sundry re- 


Although the suffering caused by the pro-|spects, as I do not believe him to have been 


_gress of the disease was such as words cannot| sound in our early Friends’ principles. 
in | 


tended to cloud her faculties, she steadily re- 


fused taking them, choosing rather to endure} he would return to the unity of 


bodily agony, than be interrupted in the enjoy- 
ment of that which was more to her than her 


«| 


describe, and opiates were the only means of| have sufficient evidence of it in his own hand- 
| relief, yet afier she became sensible that they | writing in answer to a letter I wrote 


him, 
| wherein I expostulated with him, and desired 
his Friends. 
He answered, he had it, when I knew he had 
not. I mentioned his encouragement of a 


that whereinsoever we turn from this reprover | natural life, communion with her great Creator. | deistical pamphlet, written by a deluded young 
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man, who told me himself, when l laboured | 
with him, that his work might be considered | 
deistical. I mean the Celestial Magnet, that | | 
had been informed Elias had spread. In his | 
answer to me he said, ‘It contained as good | 
arguments for our principle as he had ever | 
read in Friends’ writings,’ or words to this| 
meaning. We here, and | particularly, exam. | 
ined it, and found it as full as any deist could | 
write, laying waste the Divine nature of Christ | 
our blessed Lord. I never believed, as Elias! 
has publicly declared in his first volume of | 
sermons, that Christ kissed Judas, raising doc-| 
trines from such a false quotation.” * His | 
speaking of Christ as a common man, signi- 
fying, we could all be as good as he if we 
were faithful,—laying aside all Divine pur- | 
poses in his mission, and many things else | 
that I have considered unsound. Even before 
the elders in Philadelphia, attempted to have 
an interview with him, | thought it was quite | 
time some such measure was adopted to stop 
his further progress in error. ‘The best apo- 
logy for him was made by one of his Friends 
in Baltimore, whose name was Tyson, who 
laid all his contradictory sayings and doings 
to his having lost his memory, I told Tyson 
it was the most charitable excuse for him I had 
heard.” ‘ The writer of that pamphlet [The 
Celestial Magnet] has lately become deranged, 
and is now in the Insane Hospital in or near 
Boston, to the great grief of his wife and fami- 
ly, and all acquainted with him. So I leave 
the subject of Elias and turn to a more agree- 
able one.” 

We shall have other opportunities of speak- 
ing of the separation which took place in 
the Society of Friends, occasioned by the oppo- 
sition of the living portion of its members to 
the Unitarian doctrines of Elias Hicks, and | 
therefore shall say little about it in this place. 
It may be well, however, here to remark, that 
the Lord gave some of his faithful members a 
sight of it long before it came. Many were 
the intimations given by worthies, some ol 
whom were gat thered to their eternal rest be- 
fore the storm burst on the Society they loved. 
Thomas Scattergood lified up a voice of warn- 
ing on this subject, foretelling greater trials 
than the Society had ever know n—so also did 
Samuel Smith. In a public meeting at the! 
Northern District meeting-house, in the Ninth 
month, 1810, Richard Jordan had a very re- 
markable communication, of which we give 
the substance. He was deeply solicitous that 
his Friends might be spiritually-minded, rooted 
and grounded in the fuith, and really engrafted 
into the ‘True Vine. 


mercy, adding, that though perhaps not now} | One such had been passing through a neigh- 
needed, yet it might stand them instead on a| bourhood holding large crowded meetings, and 
| future day. He said that although in the pro-|a diffident female minister who generally had 
gress of the C hristian, his mind was not always | but few words to communicate, felt a concern 
| sensibly impre sssed with the conviction of the! to follow him. ‘This was a great trial to her, 
great Master’s presence, yet to know it and to| She knew her weakness and littleness, and 
lean on it in JSaith, was attainable. He added| mentioned her feelings to Richard Jordan. 
with great solemnity, * We do not know what! That honest father in the Truth enecoura: ved 
new, and uncommon, and unexpected waves ol| her to attend to her concern, say ing in reler- 
affliction Almighty Wisdom might permit to|ence to the smallness of her offe rings, “A 
roll over his people—over those w vho had called | little with the Master’s blessing will feed mul- 
on his name, and had known something of his|titudes, but without it, it requires wagon- 
power,’ He then said that although the Sa-| loads ! » n 
viour of men might apparently lay aside his| 
care for his followers, and, as it were, be gone 
down to the sides of the ship to sleep ; yet, in For ** The Friend.” 
the hour of peril there was access to him, who a ‘ , 
had said to a stormy waves, ‘ Peace, be still. Darlington’s Memorials of John Bartram and 
During this communication such weight and Humphrey Marshall, 
authority attended, as powerfully to reach the} The collating and selecting of the letters of 
hearers, and produce in some a state of trem-| these Pennsylvanian pioneers of Natural His- 
bling. | tory , has been a labour of love for the editor, 
Others beside those who remained faithful, | | which no one could have performed more skil- 
had at times a sense of what was coming on | fully. The volume which he has thus pre- 
the Society. Some, no doubt through the | uni-| pared, is a valuable addition to our literature, 
versal mercy and providence of the “Almighty, | | and exhibits one of the most pleasing pictures 
had intimations given them for their own sale- lof the colonial days of Pennsylvania that has 
ty, if they would have profited by it. Yet| ever been drawn. John Bartram and Hum- 
they rejected the path of salvation, which in| phrey Marshall, although the former was 
| 


(To be continued.) 
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mercy was opened before them. Like Balaam, twenty-three years older than the latter —thus 
they saw the goodliness of the tents of Jacl preceding him by almost a generation—were 
the happiness of dying in the fear of the Lord, | sisters’ children, and were both educated after 
—the death of the righteous »—yet were found|the strictest manner of our Socie ty. The 
at last in league against the Lord’s s people. | principal part of the volume is occ upied with 
As the late eccentric Edward Hicks some the correspondence of the former, and the chief 
time before the breaking out of the difficulties | portion of that with the letters to and from 
connected with the unsoundness of his cousin | Peter Collinson, of London. We have mark- 
Elias, was sitting one day in the house of a led many passages in this delightful correspon- 
Friend, of Philadelphia, with whom until these | dence for insertion hereafie r, and must at pre-- 
difficulties he made his home, he was observed | sent content ourselves with the following lively 


to be weeping bitterly. No one was present} sketch of John Bartram, drawn bya Russian 


except the female head of the house, whom he | 
always styled aunt. She inquired kindly the 
cause of his grief. He replied, “Oh aunt! | 
shall live to be disowned from the Society of 
Friends, and so will my cousin Elias.” ‘The 


he was in, he ought to take warning, and es- 
cape it. The warnings were in vain. His} 
|mind was discursive, imaginative, and unset- | 
tled, and being naturally eloquent, he was a 
| fit subject for a leader among the followers of 
Elias Hicks, in the great agitation which soon 
unsettled the Society of Friends on the Ameri- 
can Continent. He does not appear to have | 
| had any definite ideas of religious faith, giving 
| forth at one time sentiments much at variance 





He sought to incite his| with those he delivered at another. His ex- 


hearers to be prepared for a habitation for the | pressions were bold and startling, and he 


Lord of glory to dwell in. He told them that 


| appeared more anxious to utter full, emphatic | 


| 
although the ark formerly rested within the] sentences, than solid, heart-tendering truths. 


curtains, yet in all the dispensations of Al- | 


In one of his discourses, speaking of death, he 


mighty Providence, the Lord condescended to | said, “ Then shall the dus t return to the dust 


be wiih his people. 
though heaven was his throne, and tMe earth 
his footstool, he promised to that man he would 
look who was poor, of a contrite spirit, and 
who trembled at his word. As he was speak- 


ing, it seemed as though he was permitted to 
see what was coming on the Society, and he 


expressed a fervent desire that some present 
might remember these instances of heavenly 


Even under the law,— 


las it was, and the spirit resolve itself into 


| God /” It would be too much to say that he 
‘above sentence, for it was probably spoken 
without a full understanding of its import. 
There were many wordy ‘speakers about the 
time of the Separation, visiting through the 
limits of our Yearly Meeting, trying Friends 
with the lifelessness of their. long discourses. 


Friend told him, that as he saw what danger | 


believed the unsound sentiment held up in the} 


traveller, lwan Alexeowitz, in the year 1769. 
| ‘In order to convince you that I have not 
| bestowed undeserved praises in my former 
letters on this celebrated government, and that 
either nature or the climate seems to be more 
| favourable here to the arts and sciences, than 
| to any other American province, —let us toge- 

ther pay a visit to Mr. John Bertram, the first 

| botanist in this new hemisphere, become such 
| by a native impulse of disposition, It is to this 
simple man that America is indebted for seve- 
lral dise overies, and the knowledge of many 
|new plants. I had been greatly pre possessed 

‘in his favour by the extensive corresponde nce 
| which | knew he held with the most emine nt 
Scotch and French botanists ; I knew also that 
he had been honoured with that of Queen Ul. 
| rica of Sweden. 

* His house is small but decent; there was 
| something peculiar in its first appearance, 
| 
| 


which seemed to distinguish it from those of 
his neighbours ; a small tower in the middle of 
| it not only served to strengthen it, but afforded 
}convenient room fora stairease. Every dis- 
position of the fields, fe nces, and trees, seemed 
to bear the marks of perfect order and regu- 
larity, which in rural affairs, always indicate 
a prosperous industry. . 

“| was received at the door by a woman 
dressed extremely neat and simple, who, with- 
out courtesying, or any other ceremonial, ask- 
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THE FRIEND. 


ed me w 

I answered, “I should be glad to see Mr. Ber-| 
tram.’ ‘If thee will step in and take a chair, | 
1 will send for him.’ ‘No,’ | said, ‘1 had) 
rather have the pleasure of walking through 
his farm; I shall easily find him out, with 
your directions.’ After a little time | perceiv- 
ed the Schuylkill, winding through delightful 
meadows, and soon cast my eyes On a new 
made bank, which seemed greatly to confine 
the stream. After having walked on its top, I 
at last reached a place where ten men were at 
work. | asked if any of them could tell me 
where Mr. Bertram was? An elderly-looking | 
man, with wide trowsers and a large leathero | 
aporn on, looking at me, said,—‘ My name is | 
Bertram, does thee want me?’ ‘Sir, | am 
come on purpose to converse with you, if you) 
can be spared from your labour.’ ‘ Very 
easily,’ he answered, ¢ | direct and advise more | 
than I work.’ We walked towards the house, | 
where he made me take a chair, while he went | 
to put on clean clothes ; afier which he return- 
ed and sat down by me. ‘The fame of your| 
knowledge,’ said I, ‘in American botany, and 
your well-known hospitality, have induced me 
to pay youa visit, which I hope you will not} 
think troublesome. 1 should be glad to spend | 
a few hours in your garden.’ * The greatest | 
advantage,’ replied he, ‘ which I receive from | 
what thee calls my botanical fame, is the plea- | 
sure it ofien procureth me in receiving the 
visits of friends and foreigners. But our jaunt} 
into the garden must be postponed for the pre- 
sent, as the bell is ringing for dinner.’ We 
entered into a large hall where there was a 
long table full of victuals; at the lowest part 
sat his negroes, his hired men next, then the 
family and myself; and at the head, the vene- 
rable father and his wife presided. Each re- 
clined his head and said his prayers, divested | 
of the tedious cant of some, and the ostenta- | 
tious style of others. ‘ Afier the luxuries of} 
our cities,’ observed he, ‘ this plain fare must 
appear to thee a severe fast.’ ‘By no means,’ 
replied I, ‘this honest country dinner convinces 
me that you receive me as a /riend and old 
acquaintance.’ John Bartram having remark- 
ed that it was a very great compliment to us 
that a stranger should come so far as to visit 
us, he replied, ‘1 have been most amply repaid | 








for the trouble of the passage. J view the 
present Americans as the seed of future na- 
tions, which will replenish this boundless con- 
tinent, The Russians may be in some respects 
compared to you ; we, likewise are a new peo- 
ple—new, 1 mean, in knowledge, arts, and | 
improvements. Who knows what revolutions | 
Russia and America may one day bring 
about! We are, perhaps, nearer neighbours 
than you imagine.” 

Strange words of vaticination to have been 
uttered—eighty years ago—in that humble 
dwelling on ihe banks of the Schuylkill! 


(To becontinued.) 


———— 


28 years. 

This young woman was taken off by con- 
sumption, alier a lingering illness, during 
which there is good ground to believe that the 
work of the soul’s redemption was mercifully 
carried forward, and that she was permitted to 
have an humble confidence of acceptance 
through her Saviour. Wheo in health, her 
conduct and deportment were orderly ; but she 


| was of a retiring disposition, and had not been 
jremarked by her fellow members as a decid- 
\edly religious character. 


by a few loose memorandums, which were 
found after her decease, that she had been 
anxiously concerned for her soul’s salvation, 
and that she was jealous over herself, with a 
godly jealousy. 

At the close of 1843, she reviews the cir- 
cumstances of the past year, and laments over 
the small progress which she fears she has 
made in the knowledge of spiritual things. 

At another time, she notices the impression 
which had been produced on her mind, 
(and surely there is a solemn word of caution 
and instruction in it,) by the confidence at 


times expressed as to the future happiness of 


those, respecting whom there was little ground 
for hope, except some serious writings found 
after their death, 
had been, in times past, injurious to herself, 


and she proceeds: * | cannot depend on such} 


hopes—and this has often checked my incli- 


nation to put my thoughts on paper ; for, were | 


| to be called to give up my account in my 
present state, | have no wish that any one 
should be buoyed up with a false hope of me, 
and thus my walk prove a stumbling-block to 
others, were they to take example by it.” 
Again, she notes the fervency of her daily 
desires afier spiritual things, adding, “ Often 
have | been melted to tears for my backslid- 


ings and short-comings, when only seen or| 


heard by the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel.” 

On another occasion, she inquires, * What 
return have [ made for all my favours and 
chastisements, which have no doubt been in- 
tended for my purification, yet, alas! too often 
forgotten ;” and noticing some of the trials 
through which she had recently passed, refers 
to her prayers for relief, and to the vows she 
then made, to serve the Lord more faithfully 
than heretofore. 

During her illness, she repeatedly express- 
ed her earnest desire that she might not be 
taken as an example by others; and was fervent 
in prayer, though ofien in broken sentences, 
for purification and acceptance. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTII 27, 1849. 


PROBABLE SAFETY OF SIR JOHN FRANK. 
LIN AND CAPTAIN ROSS, 


The last steamer from England brings intel- 


lt appears, however, | 


She considered the effect | 


ith an air of benignity, who | wanted? | Castleton, deceased First month 17, 1848, aged them to understand that two of these had been 


| fast in the ice on the west side of Prince Re- 
| gent’s Inlet, for four seasons, and had been in 
the same condition for one season on the east 
side of the same inlet ; he said he had been on 
board these ships in the spring, and that the 
crews were alive and well. ‘I'he same intelli- 
gence has just reached this country by a ves- 
sel arrived at New London, from Davis’s 
Straits. It will renew the hopes of the whole 
_civilized world for the safety of these brave 
| men, and the efforts of the British Government 
to rescue them from their perilous and dreary 
imprisonment, 


A meeting of the Female Society of Phila- 
| delphia for the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor, will be held on Seventh-day, Eleventh 
Foosal 3rd, at the House of Industry, No, 70 
Ee Seventh street. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of John Newlin, per A. H. L., $2, vol. 
22; Jesse Henley, Caraway, N. C., $1, vols, 22 and 
23; William Wright, agent, Pickering, Canada West, 
| for himself and for Jervis Cornwell, and Ambrose 
Boon, each $2.80, vol. 22, and postage, for Robert 
Richardson, and Thomas Raisin, each $2.80, to No. 
30, vol. 23, and postage; and for Ammon Powell, 
$2.80, to 45, vol. 23, and postage. Daniel Corbit, $2, 
vol, 22. Jonathan Sharpless, $2, to 37, vol. 23. Amos 
Cope, and George Gilbert, each $2, vol. 23. Samuel 
Shaw, E. Fairfield, O., per C. D. B., $2, vol, 23. James 
Austin, agent, Nantucket, Mass., for Prince Gardner, 
| Mary S. Paddock, Frederick Arthur, Eliza A. Easton, 
Deborah Ray, Ann Barney, Friends’ B. House, Je. 
mima Austin, Margaret Swain, David G. Hussey 
Peleg Mitchell, Alex. G. Coffin, John Paddock, Jos, B. 
Swain, John Boadle, Edward Mitchell, Benjamin 
Gardner 4th, Christopher C. Hussey, John Monroe, 
Gorham Hussey, and Stephen Swift, each $2, vol. 23, 





WANTED. 

A young man, a member of the religious 
Society of Friends, qualified to teach the com- 
mon branches of an English education, is 
wanted to take charge of Friends’ School at 
Medford, Burlington county, N. J., to com- 
mence about the Ist of next month. 

Joun N. Reeve, 
Jos Liprrncorr, 
Joun Sunn, 
Josnua BALLINGER, 
Rosert B. Sroxss, 
Tenth month, 1849. Trustees. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house in Farming. 
ton, Ontario county, N. Y., on Sixth-day, the 28th of 
Ninth month, Wittarp B, Bowgrman, of Wheatland, 
on county, to Mary E. Macomasr, of the former 
place. 


—r—, on Fourth-day, the 10th inst. at Friends’ 
meetjng-house, Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Ezra 
B. Leeps, of Philadelphia, and Ex:zanertu S., daughter 
of Dr. David Fell, of the former place. 


Diep, near Frankford, Pa., on the 8th ult., Anna, 
wife of Thomas Thorp, in the 24th year of her age. 


, at her residence, near Coatesville, Chester 
county, Pa., on the 26th of Ninth month, Susanna, 
wife of James Yearsley, in the 70th year of her age; 


From the Annual Monitor for 1849. : 
ligence of the arrival at Hull, of a whale ship 


ELIZABETH MARTHA PEACOCK, from Baffin’s Bay, the captain of which states, 


Elizabeth Martha Peacock, of Ackworth,|that an Esquimaux had visited his ship who 
daughter of George and Elizabeth Peacock, of |drew a rude sketch of four ships, and gave 


an elder and member of Bradford Monthly and West 
Caln particular Meeting. Although unable to express 
much daring an illness of ten weeks, yet the patience 
and quiet resignation with which she was favoured, 
evinced to those around her that all was peace. 





